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‘Terus—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesda at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
be charged if not paid within six months. Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
tional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. 5c7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, andvall letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samuex Sanns, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


- pop in accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
the Publisher of the American Farmer has the pleasure of 
offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 
following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 
mentioned, viz. 

For the best Essay on the reuovation of the soil, deteri- 
 orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 
ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 
ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 
Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 


TISEMENTS not a 
ddi 





of the. American Farmer—subscription price, $100 
For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Fagmer & Garden- 
» et, and vols. 1 and 2 of present series A. Farmer, $25 


For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotion, and the 
management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. $20 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, . $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, $20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 
&c. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 

_ the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 
of the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 

‘For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 

_ game as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on; the culture of the Morus Multi- 

*- caulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 

~ mufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 
mer & Gardener, and v. 1 & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. $25 

Forthe next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 


.. $C The essays to be forwarded on or before the 20th of 

April next, and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 

Judge of the merits of the same on the respective subjects— 

ce of the successful candidates will be published im- 
jately thereafter, in successive order, 

.», The undersigned need not. advert to the character of the 


$75 
$20 
$25 
$25 


$25 


> ibove works—they are too well known to need comment— 
each prize will of itself form a complete agricultural library, 


it it is hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
‘te country on the above subjects. 

.. BCP All communications (post gr be addressed to 

: y MUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


| mass, as the gaseous bodies which escape from manure 


earth and give life and vigor to its fruits. 





oo throughout the country will confer a favor by 


the above. 





BALTIMORE, MD. FEB. 26, 1840. 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUM. 
In addition to the premiums offered in the adjoining 
column, we add the following : 


For the best essay upon the best rotation of crops, as a- 
dapted to the Middle and Southern States, a complete set 

- of the American Farmer, 1st series, (15 vols.) subscrip- 
tion price, 7 


MONTHLY WORK FOR MARCH. 

As this is a month, the approach of which, is a subject 
of deep solicitude to the farmer and planter, our duty 
seems to require that we should direct the attention of our 
readers to those labors which should be performed there- 
in. There is, perhaps, no month in the year in which it 
is as necessary to begin right as in March; for though it 
stands third in the order of the calendar, it is emphati- 
cally first, so far as the labors of the husbandman are con- 
cerned ; for it is in it that he opens his annual operations 
on his farm. Hencelthen it is important to his success, 
that he should start fair, and omit as little as possible what 
can be done from the beginning until the end of the month. 
As it is our duty, we will, therefore, endeavor to point 
out the most important operations to be attended to, and 
shall begin : 





ON THE FARM. 

Manure.—Haul out and drop in compact piles conve- 
nient to the fields on which you,contemplate using it, all 
the manure that you intend for your corn and other spring 
crops; protect it from the weather; from the ills of evap- 
oration, by throwing a covering of earth over it a few 
inches thick; you will thus not only check, in a meas- 
ure, loss by fermentation, but save all the volatile parts of 
your dung, which instead of passing off to be lost in the 
surrounding air, will be arrested in its ascent by the earth 
which covers it, with which it will be mingled, and by 
forming a component part of it render it a highly fertile 


in the process of decomposition are as the salts of the 


Ploughing.—If there be any of your corn ground which 
you omitted to plough last fall, be sure to plough it as 
early in this month as its condition will permit you; but 
recollect if it be stiff clay, that if you plough it when itis 
too wet, you may not be able to get it into good tilth, 
during the season; that although it is true economy to 
get your work done as soon as possible, circumstances 
must guide you as to the proper period of stirring in with 
the plough. If in turning up the soil it should. prove 
bumpy, a heavy roller should always precede the harrow, 
as it serves to break and pulverize it much more than 
when the latter instrument precedes the former. 

Application of Manure——In spreading your manure, 
take care that it be spread no faster than it is ploughed in, 
as it is a waste of its most fertilizing parts to suffer it, 
after being spread on the ground, to remain exposed to 
the sun and air. 

If your supply of manure be ample to give a full broad- 
cast dressing, twenty loads may be spread on each acre, 
which if your soil be in tolerable heart, will ensure you 
a fine crop of corn; but if the quantity of manure be 
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manure be not sufficient for this allowance, five loads used 
in the hills is possibly the best disposition you can make 
of it. . 

Oats.—The earlier, after the ground is ina state to be 
put in good tilth, that you get your oats in the better, as 
early sowing always increases the bulk of grain. ~ As to 
the quantity of seed per acre, we would advise that no 
less than two bushels be sown, If you contemplate sow- 
ing grass seeds with your oats, plough them in with a 
shallow furrow, say three inches deep, then pass a light 
harrow over them so as to pulverize the ground well ; 
then sow your grass seed, harrow it in lightly and finish 
by rolling. When the grain and grass seeds come up 
sow a bushel of plaster to the acre, and if the season should 
prove favorable a good crop will reward your labors, un- 
less, indeed, your soil be poor indeed. Bear in mind, 
that if the ground you devote to your oats be good and 
put in fine tilth that you may calculate upon heavy grain 
and increased quantity. 

Barley.—If you have any ground suitable for the 
growth of this grain, that is sandy loam, or gravelly loam 
in good heart, sow it as early as you can get your ground 
in good fine tilth, two. ploughings and thorough harrow~ 
ing are necessary. The quantity of seed per arce is two 
bushels, which should be soaked in lye or brine before 
being sown. 

Spring Wheat.—The earlier the better that this grain 
is gotten in, as it is important that it have time to mature 
its fruit before the withering days of summer arrive. 

Two bushels- of seed to tv acre is the proper quantity. 
Grass Seeds.—If you intend sowing grass seeds on 
your wheat or rye fields, the sooner in this month that 
it be done the better.- From experienee we would recom- 
mend that a light harrow be run over the grain after the 
seed is sown, which should be followed by the roller. 
The harrowing in the grass seed saves the double purpose 
of covering them and of a cultivator to the grain, while 
the roller buries any roots that the harrow may drag out. 
Indeed, we have no doubt that growing grain would be 
benefitted by a harrow dressing as late as. April, and that 
the increased yield would pay four times the value of the 
labor bestowed. « 

* Quantity of grass seeds per acre. If clover be sown 
alone from 12 to 16 lbs. should be sown to the acre: if 
clover and timothy mixed, 12 lbs. of the former and. 1 
peck of the latter: if clover and herds.grass, 12 lbs. of the 
former and 1 bushel of the latter: if clover and orchard 
grass, 12 lbs. of the former and 1 bushel of the latter: if 
orchard grass or herds grass alone, 2 bushels of the for- 
mer.and.1 of the latter: if clover and rye grass, 12 lbs. 
of the former and 1 bushel of the latter: if rye grass a- 
lone, 2 bushels to the acre. Orchard grass seed should 
never be sown without being first moistened at least 
twelve hours before its being sowed, 

Fences.—Attend to your fences as early this month as 
you can, and see that every repair that is necessary be 
made. Do not suffer ee oh to get into the habit of 
entering your fields where you do not intend to pasture 
them, as habits when once fixed may become -difficult of 
remedy. 

Stock—This is a most trying, month upon every de- 
scription of stock; therefore be particular in seeing that 
they are well attended to. Your milch cows, and in-calf 
cows should receive additional care and an increase of 





limited, ten loads judiciously spread will answer. If your 


some kind of succulent food. Your in-pig. sows must 
also have good wholesome slops given them thrice a day. 
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a Meadows.—If you have rotted manure to spread a top 
_ _ @ressing of say five cart loads to the acre, it would prove 
highly advantageous. In applying it, choose the early 
part of the morning so as to avoid poaching. 

Drains and Diiches—Clean out your drains and 
ditclies a8 early as possible, in order that your meadows 
may be dried before injury be done to the growing vege- 


tation. ; 

Marshes.—If you have any marshes from which you 
cut natural grass, and the grass thereon be sufficiently 
long to burn, set fire to it,as it serves to improve and 
sweeten the h 

Flaz.—Get your grounds ready and get in your flax. 

Early Potatoes.—About the fifteenth of this month 

ou should get in the ground your early potatoes 
—and recollect that the best possible tilth should be giv- 
en to your soil before you commit the seed to the earth. 
In putting in potatoes at this season of the year, be care- 
ful to cover the sets wel/ with good long stable manure— 
mind and be diberal in quantity, as you may rest assured 
a} that as potatoes at all times are greedy eaters, so are 
a3 those raised in early spring particularly so. Keep them 
‘i clean from the time of ploughing until the vines cover the 
nd; recollect that until you lay them by, the earth 
should atall times be open. 
Clover Fields.:—As soon as vegetation begins to start 

: fairly, and your clover is in leaf, sow a bushel of plaster 
on each acre, taking care to sow it of dull damp mornings. 


uf IN THE GARDEN. 
Cabbages.—If you were provident enough last fall to 
sow Early York and other early varieties of cabbage 
seed, and have the plants ready for setting out, as soon as 
the ground. is dry enough to be put in fine tilth, prepare 
your cabbage bed by manuring it liberally and digging 
deep, and from the tenth to the fifteenth of the month set 
out your plants. 

If you have no plants, prepare a seed bed in a warm 
southern corner. The best way to urge your plants for- 
ward, will be to turn in- about four inches of good rich 
horse dung, rake your bed until it is perfectly fine, then 
sow. your cabbage seed, and cover them with about half 
an inch of good rich mould or well rotted manure. The 
seed being sown and the bed top dressed, pat it down 
lightly with the back of your spade, and the work will 
be done. In order to secure your plants against frost, 
throw a few pine or cedar bushes over the bed. 

Lettuce. —. your lettuce in the same way as a- 
bove acaemended for cabbages. 

Early Peas.—Sow early peas as soon in this month 
as you can get _ ground ready, taking care to manure 

wel 


2 ; SY the 
e ; Beans—This vatiety of beans may be planted 


early-in this month. 
Bedistes.-lt poe have a warm dry border, you may 
sow radishes early this month, and continue to sow a 


few seeds every fortnight during spring, by which means 
you will secure a continuous supply. 

__ Spinach-—Get in this fine old fashioned vegetable as 
earl <p 


Carrots ——These fine roots should be 
sown as early this month as you can get the ground ready. 
“Small ing of almost all kinds may be safely 
' sown'in all this month ; but the earlier the better. 
- Broccoli should be sown, if you desite to have a sup- 
_ © Celery seed for transplanting in May should now be 
sown. Sow in a bed of mellow rich earth. 
~. Asparagus:—About the latter end of this month dress 
; pa beds. * 
desire to make-new beds you may sow the seed 
0 in the latter part of this month. 
ets for early use should be sown as soon as you can 
seed ing taking care to sow in rich deep soil, the 
} ell manuréd, thoroughly dug and made fine. 
nions—As early as possible yet in your onion seed, 
gets. Be sure to manure well and make the ground as 


bs, Garlic, Chives, Shallots, parsley, thyme and 


petets of 
aealee ‘alent 

Reed dreaateind, okies geod core to 
‘supply of manure, and to cover your 
two or three inches of rich long 
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often forgotten plant. as early in this month as you can 
get the ground ready. , 

Pears, Plums, Cherries and Apples should be pruned 
this month. 

ay trees of all kinds may be planted out during this 
month. 

Gooseberries, Currants, &c., should be pruned and set 
out this month. 

Strawberries—Clear your beds as early in this month 
as possible, and move the earth around the roots. If they 
are foul with grass, weeds, &c., put a layer of straw over 
your beds and set it on fire. 

IN THE ORCHARD. : 

All trees in your orchard that require pruning should 
be immediately pruned. Make the wound of every limb 
you cut off smooth and apply the composition recom- 
mended by Forsyth to the wound. It consists of 1 bush- 
el of fresh cow dung, half bushel of old plastering made 
fine, half a bushel of wood ashes, and the sixteenti) part of 
a bushel of sand. The whole to be mixed well together 
and when perfectly smooth to be applied. 

Plant out fruit and ornamental trees. 

Grape Vines.—If your vines have not been pruned be- 
fore, which they should have been, lose no time in do- 
ing so now. If they bleed stick a potatoe, or some tem- 
pered clay on the part. Cudtings must now be set out. 

Grafling may be done from the beginning of this 
month until the middle of April. 

Peach Stones, apple, pear, cherry, damson and all other 
fruit stones or seed should be sown early this month. 

Fruit trees subject to be destroyed by the worm should 
be examined, particularly peach trees. Dig around the 
roots, pick all the worms out that you can with a piece of 
wire, or fine pointed knife, with as little injury to the bark 
as possible: scrape off all gum on the stems or branches 
and wash the limbs and trunks with a strong solution of 
chloride of lime, or one made of soap suds, turpentime 
and tobacco juice. < 


THE MEASURES OF GOVERNMENT—as connected with 
Agriculture —There are so many agricultural papers now 
published in the United States, conducted with so much 
industry, and so widely diffused, that it is no longer easy 
to find matter to fill them, which is new and original, and 
altogether of a practical character. The fact is that the 
subject is exhaustible in its nature, unless where the dis- 
cussion is extended to chemistry, mineralogy, entomolo- 
gy, and other sciences connected with it; and which are 
rather too abstruse for plain practical farmers or where dis- 
cussion is substituted by a mere register of products. Un- 
der these. considerations it occurs to us, but we make the 
suggestion with great deference, that the conductors of jour- 
nals devoted to the landed interest, might render essential 
service to the class to whose welfare their labors are de- 
dicated, if, along with the proclamation of such discove- 
ries and experiments, of a practical sort, as are made from 
time; they would unite a strict examination of the mea- 
sures of government, whether state or federal, as have an 
immediate and direct influence on the agricultural condi- 
tion of the country. 

We do not mean that they should mingle in the low 
vulgar strife of party for the sake of its spoils, to which, 
within a few years, the country has well nigh surrender- 
ed itself—Heaven forbid. Let that be left to apostates, 
who make-a trade of politics, standing always ready to 
throw themselves on the flood-tide, and to pick up what 
floats upon its surface; or to wolverine editors, who-prowl 
along the flanks, and fatten on the garbage of political 
factions. Rather let us form, if it be possible, one inde- 
pendent corps, whose pride it will be to examine rigidly 
and impartially, the acts and proceedings of men entrust- 
ed with the great power of legislation, so far as the ex- 
ercise of that power is obviously calculated to promote 
or disparage the interests of those whose support and 
comforts depend on the land and the plough. 

Such a field opens a wide scope for our talents and an 





chonorable object to our ambition; and, far from being 


alien to our calling and duties, appears to be clearly with- 
in the range of both. Doubtless in these discussions 








) be tr > “ ' 
seed of this excellent though too 











there would arise many differences of opinion, and why 





should it not be so? Where truths are self-evident ag) 
swim on the surface, there ceases all occasion for e 
nation or dispute; but where it lies, as it often does, ag, 
cording to the saying of a very great ‘man, at the botton 
of a well, it requires some labor to get at it—and, liky 






some other good things, the harder to come at, the 
itis prized. It. is only by collision of opinion that we ey 
arrive at what is most expedient and salutary for the 
class of society, whose advocates we profess to be; ay 
all that we have to take care of is, where differenceg 
occur,to maintain the conflict with courtesy and good. 
humor, never permitting yourselves to forget, that ours ie 
a liberal and a gentlemanly controversy—a strife to ee, 
not who shall “do each other the most harm,” but who 
shall do most to enlighten the public mind, and benefithig 
country—more especially the farmer and planter, whog 
interest, more than all others united, may be considered: 
as identical with that of the country. a 
Could not something be done in this way to induce the 
agriculturists,—the bone and sinew of the land,—to throw 
off the shackles of party—to spurn the influence of offices: 
holders, office-hunters and demagogues, who are riding: 
them “booted and spurred”—to examine impartially the 
measures and conduct of public men, and to compel them’ 
to consult the public good in preference to the “spoils of 
victory”? Who shall say what might not be the influeneg 
of a single powerful mind so directed—such a mind for ine 
stance (without meaning to be invidious) as that which 
conducts the Farmers’ Register? In his wake we should 
be proud to follow, longo intervallo, though it might be, 
or should it so happen, to encounter him in all probabili- 
ty and willingness of being whipped into a better undere 
standing as regards both ourselves and the subject, 
There are at all times, and perhaps never more than 
now, questions pending, and in a course of discussion; 
which as immediately affect the farmer and planter as do 
rain and snow,storms and sunshine. In this state of 
things, we, conductors of agricultural journals, some of 


us at least, with some forecast to discern impending — 


evils, instead of giving any alarm, stand quiet and motion- 
less,—more culpable than the weary sentinel whos 

upon his post,—restrained and subdued by the fear of being 
confounded with mercenary or bigotted or partizan editors, 
For ourselves unaffectedly, and profoundly conscious of 
our inability to throw much of original light on questions 
of the day which deeply concern our constituents, we shall 
venture nevertheless, under a conscientious sense of duty 
to them and to the country; to reflect at least such bor- 
rowed lights as may appear to be calculated to instruct the 
public judgment, and to enable the tillers of the soil to 


enforce a course of legislation in conformity with their | 


rights and their interests. 

Among others, the questions open at this time, which 
are obviously and immediately connected with the con- 
dition and prospects of agriculture are—the usury laws 
—circulating medium—the credit system—the sub-treasue 
ry—the disposition to be made of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands—and other matters of equal or less, 
though still of much importance. 

As to the first named subject, the usury Jaws; we are of 
opinion that the statutes on that subject are among the 
lingering remains, we will not say of an absolutely bar- 
barous, but of aless enlightened age—that they ought to 
be repealed, and that every man should be left to make 
the most of the fruits of his industry, or the goods of his 
inheritance, whether they happen to be in land, in houses, 
in ships, or in dol/ars. _ Left to itself, the rate of interest, 
like the price of wheat and corn, would be regulated by 
the circumstances of the country and of the parties, sellers 
and buyers. Thedemand would be proportioned to the 
means of supply, and the use that could be made of the 
money. It often happens that a farmer may see an Op- 
portunity for the employment of capital, where the re 
sults would justify his giving 8 or 10 per cent. for the 





loan of it, while others and under other circumstances, 
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eould not afford to give five. Although all the consider- 
vv eene connected with the question are as various and 
le as the winds, and the weather; the law that 
ies to them like the bed of Procrustes, ‘subjects the 
of the lender and the wants of the borrower all to 
_one standard—old fashioned rusty-fusty six per cent !— 
a must be given and received, alike in times of scarci- 
‘¢¢ as in the periods of abundance, although the lender 
pact t and the borrower-could well afford to give more 
“Thus he whose property is in dollars, is induced to con- 
“vert them into any thing else, because with any thing 
‘dse he can do as he pleases—or he sends his money out 
of the state of Maryland, beyond the bearing of this old fa- 
shioned six per cent law, to be invested in other states, 
qhere the interest is ata higher rate, or without any arbitra- 
‘yy limitation. Were it not for this, is it not probable 
many landholders who are in need of money, and 
who have talents and industry and enterprize to use it, 
‘cht borrow it at home, on the landed security they could 
“offer, and in many cases make valuable improvements or 
accumulations to their estates, and oftentimes save these 
from the hammer, to which they may have been brought by 
"the bad management or misfortunes of their predecessors, 
or by a disastrous reverse of prices? : 
There are, however, few questions which have been 
-ynore fertile of discussion than this, and it was not, and is 
not our purpose at this time to enter fully into it. It ad- 
“mits of various arguments and illustrations, and candour 


- <qust allow that to it may be applied the wise saw of Sir 


r de Coverly—that “much may be said on both sides.” 

For ourselves we have long been of opinion that the sta- 
tute of Maryland which nullifies contracts in cases where 
the interest agreed upon is more than six per cent, as an 
old black-letter concern, unworthy of the age, and pro- 
to be repealed, nailed up in an old chest, and put away 
rape use of mice and spiders, in the garret, along with 
-the statutes of a similar age and spirit, that inflicted civil 
disabilities upon the Jews. On this subject we confess to 
belong to the movement party, and the jealous whig read- 
er has perhaps already set down the “American Farmer” 
as areal loco-foco paper! Very well! be it so—we un- 
derstand that a member of that party, in our legislature, pro- 
the repeal of the usury laws this session, and al- 
though we doubt not he supported his measure by all the 
strong arguments that belong to it, and of which he is ca- 
ble, he was not supported even by his party friends— 
it was probably thought that to take off the six per 
cent restriction would be unpopular ! and that is about 


» the beginning and the end of tod many public law- 


givers’ power of reasoning, as it is unfortunately of their 


patriotism—whether of one party or another. 


* Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 

“ Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 

“ The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 

« But wonder how the devil they got there.” 
~ Let us drop this question for the present, preferring that 
the field we have opened should be worked by stronger 
hands, but promising if disappointed in this hope, to re- 
turn to it ourselves. : 

Having merely cleared the way for the consideration of 


_ the first subject indicated as involving considerations con- 


nected very nearly with the wants and welfare of agricul- 


_ ture, let us pass to the ast named—to wit, the interest 


which landholders ought to feel and manifest in the dis- 
position to be made of the proceeds of the public lands. 

An elaborate report (which we have not seen) was late- 
ly made to the legislature of Virginia by Mr. Robertson, 
chairman of the committee on public lands, accompanied 
by aseries of resolutions, from which we take the follow- 
ing as embracing our views of the rights of the States and 
the obligations of the government. 

1. Resolved, That the Public Lands held by the United 
States belong in common to all the States, and that each and 


’ ‘allare entitled to participate in the benefits derivable there- 


m. 
2. Resolved, That all the lands ceded to the U. S. by the 
State of Virginia, except those received by the deeds of ces- 


sion, for certain enumerated purposes, were ceded in trust for 
~ the use and benefit of each of the United States, as had be- 


come, at the date of the cession, or should thereafter become 
members of the Confederation or Federal Alliance of the said 
States, (Virginia inclusive) according to their several respec- 
tive proportions of the general wer and expenditure, to be 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever—that the United States, 
by accepting the trust, took it, subject to these conditions ; that 
these conditions have been in no wise released or altered by 
and act of this Commonwealth, but remain in unimpaired 


_ force and validity ; and that any disposition of said lands, not 


‘in conformity thereto, would involve, on the part of the Uni- 





ted States, towards this State, a breach of faith and a viola- 
tion of the most solemn engagements. 

3. Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the se- 
veral States of the U. S., were ceded in trust for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States; and this General Assembly doth 
urge, earnestly urge, upon Congress the speedy adoption of 
some just and equitable plan for the distribution of the nett. 
proceeds of the sales thereof. 

4. Resolved, That the lands acquired by the U. States, by 
purchase, are held in trust forthe common benefit of all the 
States, and this General Assembly doth declare the opinion 
that the most just and equitable plan for the disposing of the 
nett proceeds of the sales thereof, is by distributing the same 
in = ae Orgy among all the States. 

. Resolved, That Congress has no right to delegate the 
trust solemnly reposed in, and accepted by the U. S. as con- 
templated in the bill now pending before Congress, without 
the assent first-obtained of all the States that created the 
trust ; that such delegation would bein violation of the un- 
derstanding on which the trust was created; an unwarranta- 
ble aggression of the rights of the granting States, and calcu- 
lated toffomeant collisions and divisions between the old States, 
and the new States, threatening in the result, the peace, 
harmony and stability of the Union. 


To these resolutions and the principles they embrace, 
we invoke the serious attention of every agricultural read- 
er of whatever party, who yet retains and dares- exercise 
the right of thinking for himself !—a right to which your 
mere political hucksters make no pretension—For them 
it is “glory enough” to bow with more than Asiatic ser- 
vility to the behests of office-giving power. 

That any difference of opinion and of action should ex- 
ist as to the right of the states to receive their proportion 
of this immense public fund ; .and. that such disposition 
would be most equitable, is the strongest illustration to 
be found in American annals, of the blindness of party and 
the power of its discipline ; of the selfishness of local in- 
terests manifested by the new states ; and of the unscru- 
pulousness of individual ambition, that for its own ag- 
grandizement, or in the fell spirit of revenge for blasted 
hopes, would tamper with a great subject, involving the 
very existence of the union ; as a pirate to avoid capture 
sometimes fires the magazine—Alas for our country, and 
to the disgrace of this age of boasted enlightenment and 
reform ; the family that gave birth to the Ephesian youth. 
who for sake of immortality fired the temple is, we fear, 
not yet quite extinct ! 

There may possibly be those among our most youthful 
readers who do not know that in 1832, only eight years 
since, Mr. Clay’s bill to distribute the proceeds ofthe pub- 
lic land sales, in proportion to federal numbers among all 
the states, passed both houses of Congress, almost by ac- 
clamation—more than two-thirds of both houses voted 
for it, and had it not been altogether withheld by the Pre- 
sident, it would have now been the law of the land; That 
the people—the landed interest, do not with one voice de- 
mand its re-enactment, especially when we consider their 
present pecuniary embarrassments, contracted for the most 
part in the prosecution of stale works which have added 
ten-fold value to these lands, is only to be accounted for 
on the principles before alluded to. 

Independently of the condition on which the public 
lands were ceded to the general government, as a. sacred 
trust, for the benefit, use, and enjoyment of all; the canals 
and roads which have been and which are being made by 
the states, will have imparted to them, by making them 
more accessible to emigrants, and markets more accessi- 
ble to them, ati additional value equal to the amount 
which is now due to the states—yes, due to them; foras Mr. 
Clay says (we hope it isno longer a sin to name a man 
who, whatever his country has done for him, has reflect- 
ed back upon her, honour for honour, and glory for glory 
—heaped measure for struck,) it is not to be regarded 
as a donation—but asa debi, which can only be with- 
held now, or finally cancelled by the growing power of 
the new states;.as the highwayman robs the unarmed 
traveller. on the high road. 

Does the reader desire to know the amount of the 
debt which under Mr. Clay’s bill, liberal almost to prodi- 
gality as it was to the new states, would have accrued to 
the old ones; let him look at the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who was required to compute the amount 
which would have been paid to each state up to the 30th 
of September, 1838, from the year 1832, when the law 
was to have taken effect. By his statement it appears 
that the portion for Virginia would have been $4,369,169 
—and that Maryland would have received within that 


would have been received by any other state, the reader 
can easily calculate by a comparison of its population 
with that of Maryland. Anne Arundel county alone, in 
which we are writing, would have been entitled for her 
portion, to $110,500! 

Por the 4 binge of this fund to the farmers of Mary- 
land at this juncture:they will better understand when 
their popularity hunting legislature, no longer able to 
postpone it, without “indelible dishonour” to the state, 
shall come to levy on their property a direct tax to the a- 
mount of about half a'million as anxiously recommended 
by the Treasurer of the State, to supply the deficiencies 
occasioned by the failure of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal and the Susquehanna rail road. : 

To the payers of this enormous tax—the honest tillers 
of the soil,—we trust that it begins now to be seen what 
interest they have, and how convenient it would be to 
have their just and lawful proportion of, the. proceeds of 
the public. lands! _ 

The following table, which some one has taken the 
trouble to prepare, exhibits the amount which would have 
accrued to Maryland, and to each county in Maryland, 
under the land bill, which was esteemed at the time of 
its passage by all parties as the “virtuousest, the wisest, 
the discreetest best” measure that ever was proposed for 
legislative enactment. 

Table, showing the aggregate amount which each county in 
the State would have received from 1832, from which pe- 
riod the law was to take effect, to 1838—six years. 


Alleghany county, - - $40,000 
Anne Arundel county, - 110,500 
Baltimore city, - = °817,000 
Baltimore county, - oo oe 158,500 
Calvert “e - - 31,500 
Caroline as - - 35,500 
Cecil, “ -. -  , 69,500 
Charles, sé - - 67,500 
Dorchester - 7 - 71,000 
Frederick o . - 178,000 
Harford na - - 64,000 
Kent ss ~ - 40,000 
Monigomery ‘“ - - 75,000 
Prince George’s, - - 78,000 
Queen Anne’s, ~ - - 59,000 
St. Mary’s, - - - 51,000 
Somerset, - ~ - 79,000 
Talbot, Bea te 48,000 
Washington, aye 98,000 
Worcester, - - 71,000 

$1,732,000 





§FWe commend to the attention of our Southern rea- 
ders, the following article, by which they will see how 
strenuous are the desires and exertions in Europe to raise 
up a rival for their great staple. 


From British papers, received at the Office of the National Gaz. 


Tue Corron Trave or Inpia. 

Ata late meeting of the Asiatic Society, a paper was 
read by General Briggs, “On the Cotton trade of India.” 
One of the principal objects of this paper was to show 
that the people of Hindostan are as capable of furnishing 
Europe with Cotton as the inhabitants of North Ameri- 
ca; and that, under proper arrangement, both the quantity 
and quality of their produce would fully suffice for all 
requirements of our manufacturers, without the nevessity 
of our relying on the slave labor cotton of America. 
The paper began with a calculation of the quantity of 
cotton actually used in dress by the natives of India. 
Specimens of the several articles of costume were exhib- 
ited; and it was _ shown that the dress of the male Hin- 
doo contained 24} square yards, and that of the female a- 
bout 84 square yards, which, allowing that they. were re- 
newed, on an average, at least once a year, the consump- 
tion would amount, among the whole population, to 
374,000,000 pounds ; and it might be fairly inferred, from 
various other domestic uses to which cotton was applied 
in India, that as much again was so employed, making a 
total.annual consumption by the natives themselves of 
750,000,000 pounds.—The quantity imported into Eng- 
land is from 4 to 500,000,000 pounds annually ; and this 
is chiefly raised in America, not more than one tenth 
coming from India. The question naturally arises why 
should this be? The causes of the supply from India, 
Gen. Briggs stated, were closely connected with the ad- 
ministration of the country ; he should not further allude 
to them in that place, but would proceed to demonstrate 





time nearly two millions of dollars ! The amount which 


his position, that India might supply cotton sufficient 
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_for the manufacturers of England, and, if necessary, for 
the whole world: 

It is needless to follow the details presented, but the 
result of a great number of statements and reports from 

_ the best sources showed evidently that scarcely any por- 
tion of the surface of India was unfit for the growth of 
some kind of cutton. The great table land of the Dek- 
kan, the soil of which is formed. of the debris of trap- 
mountains, is the cotton soil par excellence, and is suited 
_to the gossipyium herbaceum, the indigenous cotton of 
India. This soil lies upon limestone. Jt is rich vege- 

; _ table matter, and is-retentive of humidity ; but in hot dry 
* weather it cracks into large fissures. Jt is at that season 
hard and clayey, and brittle, like coal. The clayey soil, 

. 80 fit for the indigenous plant, is unsuited to that. of A- 
‘merica, which grows best in a light, dry, silicious soil; 
and as most former attempts to introduce the American 
cotton into India have been made upon the rich trap soil 
of the country, they had Negeemeny failed. But the soil 
best to. American seed is also found in India, near 
the coast, where the aboriginal plant does not succeed. 
This was-proved at the various experimental farms es- 
tablished by the East India Company, and on which the 
American-plant was growing to perfection. In order to 
point out the differences which existed between the 
various sorts of cotton in use, a di was exhibited, 
showing the various lengths of the fibres of different kinds. 

In many specimens of cotton, the fibre had a tape-like 
appearance; while in others it looked like a string of oval 
bed paiated at-each extremity. Some kinds were more 
cylindrical than others, and the Suratand Sea Island cot- 
ton is thickest and narrowest, and the Tavoy and New 
Orleans flattest ‘and thinnest. In length of staple, the 
American su the East India; but the latter was 
the finest. Some idea of the extreme minuteness of the 
fibre of cotton might be formed from the fact, that it re- 
quired-thirty five fibres to make the smallest thread spun 
at Manchester, 350 hanks of which weighed only one 

atid would measure 165 miles in length. But it 

; been shown, that the natives of India could spin 

thread with the hand, four of which would be required 

to make up the bulk of one made by machinery at Man- 
chester. 

India .Cotton—-A Bombay paper of October 25th, 
says—“ We understand that the Court of Directors have 
engaged twelve Americans.to proceed to this country for 
the purpose of improving the cultivation and cleaning of 
cotton, and that they may be shortly expected to arrive in 
Bombay. 


- | A@nteuL TURAL Meztines.—In Boston, during the 
.. session of. the Legislature, there are meetings held one e- 
vening in each week, in the hall of the House of Repre- 

- sentatives, at which lectures or addresses are delivered on 
‘subjects connected with Agriculture. On one of these 
‘occasions Ex-Gov. Hill, of New-Hampshire, editor of the 
Month Visitor, delivered the address, the following 
~» brief but interesting abstract of which we copy from the 
Ne’ nation, he remarked, can be without 
_. @feating an actual value from the soil. e inventions 
~~ of the I t 2a Seca aid Wew Vertead ewan 

: ventions Dy previous, and New land, t h 
# ing, may be What la (ads pattionlar the ie in advance 
gf Old England, but the improvements in agriculture are 
~ marked with eerie Ree eee on ee Mad in Mac- 

’ * ‘gachusetts, that isnot valuable for some purposes ; her 
* Jedges are more valuable than mines of gold and silver— 
earth can be reproached as useless. No 
is placed, if manore is within his 
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tion, he had made the barren and desert places flourish 
and blossom like a garden. Mr. Coke adopted a succes- 
sion of fine crops, fertilized his land by irrigation, intro- 
duced the system. of drill husbandry, applied a liberal 
quantity of seeds, extirpated the seeds by mowing them 
down before they arrived to maturity. Mr. Curwin once 
remarked that he knew Holkham (Mr. Coke’s farm) fifty 
years ago; it was thena barren waste ; now it is like a 
beautiful garden. 

The renovating principle is the ground ; capital and la- 
bor rightly applied will always return a profit. A few 
years ago Scotland was poor in her agricultural returns— 
the face of the country was bleak and like a howling wil- 
derness ; but by a concentration of the energies of the 
Highland Agricultural Society wonderful improvements 
have been effected ; that country is now richer in arable 
lands than England. The great difference between our 
agriculture and the agriculture of Great Britain is the em- 
ployment of capital. In many cases the English farmer 
uses a larger sum in improving his lands than the whole 
cost of the farm. He mentioned an instance of a Highland 
farm of 400 imperial acres, that had been nearly run out 
by cultivationon the old system.—The soil was poor, 
wet and ey. The farm was purchased by a gentle- 
man who undertook the work of renovation. This was 
done at an expense of $14 per acre; the land was drain- 
ed, rocks and stones taken off; the large ones served to 
build up the fences, and the small ones for the drains. 
After the land was drained, the soil was found rich, but 
deficient in calcareous manure ; lime to the amount of 
$400 was then applied, and the following rotation for 
rich soil introduced—I1st wheat, 2d clover, 3d barley, 4th 
turnips, 5th oats. On the light soils—turnips, barley, 
clover, oats. The first crop of wheat produced 40 bush- 
els per acre upon land which before did not produce oats 
sufficient for cutting. In three years 50,000 bushels of 
lime was applied to that farm. 

The improvementsin British Husbandry within the last 
15 years, have increased the agricultural products more 
than one quarter. The products of Coke’s estate before 
he begun his improvements was $2,000, it now exceeds 
$200,000 per annum. In adding to this increase he has 
not made thousands poor; but has improved the condi- 
tion of the laboring class around him as much as he has 
improved the soil. In acquiring his wealth he has added 
to the wealth of the community, and the comfort and hap- 
piness of a great many persons in his employment. 

For the American Farmer. 
TARIFFS FOR PROTECTION—dangerous and oppressive. 
GrenapA, Miss., Dec. 19, 1839. 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. Baltimore : 

Dear Sir—In the Farmer of December 4, I 
perceive the first article is flanked by a protective tariff, 
ina manner to my mind leaving it doubtful whether it was 
intended to assail the ignorance of its original guilt, or 
both that error and the opposition to the measure. If the 
former only I am content, but I should exceedingly regret 
to see* your extensive influence exerted toagain foree that 
measure upon an already ruined people. I view a tariff 
for protection danoerous, unequal and oppressive. It is 
an indirect bounty, and gives all the encouragement of 
one that is direct. But it is infinitely more injurious than 
a fair and direct bounty, because it is a restriction upon 
other branches of industry, and cripples them in a com- 
pound ratio,to the advancement of the protected branch. 
And the restriction injuriously affects every branch of in- 
dustry, coming in competition with that protected, how 
remotely soever it may be placed from it. 

For instance, if the South were to enter vigorously and 
extensively into the culture of silk, (as I have no doubt 
she will,) and those that may engage in that branch of 
industry, were to demand and receive protection, it would 
operate as a grievous injustice to the cotton planter, no 
matter what he choose to invest his cotton in. But sup- 
pose him ‘to invest in silk, of foreign growth, and to im- 
port that in return for the product of his cotton planta- 
tion—Y ou see at once. there is a restriction upon his in- 
dustryjat the same time that there is a bounty to the na- 
tive grower. The importer cannot go _ into the market 
with the native producer, until he pays an onerous duty at 





}the-Custom House. And this duty, though you give it 
yg an hundred patriotic names, such as American system, 





" *T his will not be seen—It was a mere statement of a 








-|fact, without intending to approve the measure. 





is a restriction, a most grievous restriction. The fact is, 
the tariff is badly and falsely named ; it ought to be cal}. 
ed a restrictive tariff instead of a protective tariff. 

And the more diversified the channels into which in. 
dustry is turned, the more ruinous is the restriction’; -bg. 
cause it is now too late to deny that upon a division of la- 
bor depends the prosperity and happiness of any 
And if a restrictive tariff, operating as a boun 
branch of industry, is to affect injuriously the i 
the whole body politic, as I think it nrust, flowing in.g 


to one 


hundred channels, it ought to be abandoned, and at ones, 


That calling that will not support a man fairly, o ) 
be sthandoied, and that branch of industry that. wi Ft 
maintain itself without a restriction upon others, or. pro. 
tection to itself, if you please, ought to be-given upin 
fairness and justice to society. 
I am well aware of the appeals always made toonr 
generosity, in behalf of a new, and perhaps interesti 
branch of industry, struggling with inexperience, wanted 
skill, capital, and old and envious competitors. To these 
I am always willing to extend all the encouragement 
sible, consistent with public faith and constitutional law, 
I am willing if it can be done,—and I am not now prepa. 
red to say whether it can or not,—to encourage such by 
direct and ample bounties, until they shall have made fair 
tests of their intrinsic importance, and shall have attest. 
ed the value of experience in their support and stability, 
A direct bounty cannot operate against any other braneh 
of industry ; and there isa vast deal of difference, in my 
humble opinion, between encouragement by bounty, aad 
protection by restriction. w 
Tam, &c.,a good Nullifier, and your friend and ob’t, 
serv’t., A. C. Bains. 





Curture or tHe Beer Roor. 
Maysvitte, Ky., Jan. 27, 1840, 

J. 8. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir—In perusing a late 
number of your truly useful journal, I perceive an. inter 
esting article upon the subject of the culture of the Su- 
gar Beet—also an invitation to those who know any thing 
about the culture, usefulness, &c. of the Beet root, to come 
municate their knowledge to you for publication in the 
American Farmer. Although I am doubtful whether I 
can communicate any thing new upon the subject, or that 
would tend in any degree to enlighten the agriculturiston 
your side of the mountains; yet, believing it the duty of 
every one to contribute what he can to the general stock 
of knowledge upon a subject which so vitally concerned 
the interest of our country, and withal, thinking that it 
may not be altogether uninteresting to some of your rex 
ders to know what we in the west are doing in the way 
of cultivating the beet, I have, therefore, obtained the 
following facts from my friend Mr. Francis Taylor, who: 
lives a couple of miles above this place, and give themta 
you for what they are worth. 

Mr. T.. had a_ blue grass calf lot, containing one-third 


of an acre, which he determined to plant with the Sugar. 


Beet. Accordingly he broke up the sod about the first of 
February, with a large plough, ten inches deep. On the 
first of March he cross-ploughed it with a small plough, 
and on the 5th of April he ploughed it again, and harrow- 
ed it twice; then with a small plough he threw up two 
furrows together, so as to form ridges about 2} feet apart, 
which he afterwards opened with a hoe, and for want of a 
drill, the seed was dropped by hand, about three inches a 
part, and as the beets came up they were thinned out and 
sold in our market to the amount of fifty dollars for ta- 
ble use. They were ploughed twice, and weeded out twite 
with the hoe, which was all the cultivation they received; 
and in the fall he gathered 20,300 Ibs. off the third of an 
acre, being upwards of 30 tons to the acre. The largest 
beet weighed 21} Ibs. which was exhibited at our annual 
Fair. Many others weighed 19 and 20 pounds. Mr. T. 
thinks that it is not as troublesome a crop to raise as COM, 
and he is of the opinion also that his third of an acre 
went as far as three acres of corn would have done, to 
wards feeding his cows. He is also under the impression 
that the plant should not stand as much as a foot aparh 


as they are apt to grow too luxuriant, and the largest beets 


grow a great distance out of the ground, consequel 


produce a great deal of top and little branches or pout ) 


which, being more exposed to the influence of the 
and air, do not contain as much ‘saccharine matter a8 
body or root which grows under ground. 


Having grown a few of the Beets on asmall spotia 


my garden, by way of experiment, I am inclined to thm 
that the best distance for the plants to stand in the 
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‘degenerate with us if it is not kept in high condition. He 
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4to 10inches. I have received orders for a1 

eee of the seed, and believe that all our hinasioant 
ined to grow the beet very extensively ; and I now 

confidently look forward to the happy time, when we shall 

not only produce our own sugar, but grow and manufac- 

ture our own silk too. 

" Respectfully, your friend, 
H. P. Psgrs. 





Mississipri1 Crops, &e. ’ 

eo . Hinps County, Miss. Dec. 21, 1839. 
Mr. John S. Skinner—Dear Sir—I have heard casual- 
ly that you were about reviving the “ American Farmer,” 
and wishing tosubscribe, if you have revived the Farmer, 
séhd me the back numbers, and consider me a subscriber. 
=] was on the old list for several years, and have since 
bought the entire number, and now keep it in my bed, 
having been confined for nine weeks with a broken leg. 
“In my immediate neighborhood there have been the 
pest crops made and even now secured than there has 
béen since my résidence here. When I came here in 
tember, I would have gladly taken one-fourth of what 
vies gathered, for the crop—The season has been so 
fine for gathering, that there has been-no loss. I 
had here only 12 hands, and have gathered I think: 100 
pales of 400 lbs. each, and not done ginning, and there- 


"fore cannot say positively, but if the picked cotton bears 


the same proportion throughout as a few hundred weight 

on trial, 283 to the hundred, I will make 100. I housed 

enough provender to do “planting interest,” and will kill 

méat enough, and have nearly wool enough to clothe all, 

by selling and buying cloth—have sold of my cattle stock 
worth, and engaged $250 worth of pigs. 

Ishall not put on any more hands, believing I can thus 
make provender for farm, and a fair cotton crop, having 
no extra hands but my stock keeper, and he can give at- 
tention to the garden, enough to raise beets, parsnips, car- 
tots, turnips, &c. for stock. 

I intend planting with my corn, ground peas, intended 


fa one field I will sow cow peas, in another pumpkins 
efitirely, so that so soon as my stock have got the benefit 
of oat field (50 {acres), I can then give them the benefit 
of pea field, and reserve the pumpkin field for the winter. 


‘Jan form no idea of the crop of the State, but wherever 


Ihave received accounts from, the crop is unusually fine; 
a large number of hands have been taken out of the State, 
and many plantations discontinued, so on the whole we 
cannot calculate on the crop of Mississippi exceeding the 
crop of °37. I think that crop was about 1,800,000 
bales—this crop will be probably short, as Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama have not done as wellas we have, say the 
entire crop will be about 1,650,000. But certainly I 
don’t think one crop will pay expenses of our citizens, 
and interest of our debts—We are bankrupt—our banks 
have ruined us—we got too much money—my side of 
politics blame the Administration—no matter how—it is 
too late now to enquire—all that is left is to beg time, go 
on to hard work, spend nothing, and make every thing at 
home. Yours, &c. M. W. P 





From Lathrop’s Farmers Library. 
NEAT CATTLE. 


Although the circumstance of raising the best stock, 
and such as are bought forth in proper seasons, is essen- 
tial to improve the breed, yet it is believed that the su- 
periority of the English breed of cattle, is owing princi- 
pally to the different keeping which they give them. Mr. 

eatherstonaugh, a distinguished farmer, in the state of 
New York, after a journey of fifteen hundred miles in 


. the different states, for the purpose of viewing the import- 


ed cattle, and to examine the method after which their 
owners keep them, as well as the condition of our own 


_ Native cattle, remarks, that in order to keep up the great 


qualities of the imported breeds, we must remember that 


.in their native country it is considered indispensable to 


keep them extremely well, and in a very different man- 
ner from the general custom prevailing here, which is, in 


‘summer to leave caitle to help themselves to what they 


¢an find, even in the most severe drought, and in winter, 
to give them a moderate quantity of hay and straw. That 
in England where they are less troubled with dry weath- 
er than we are, they give them green crops and roots in 

nee, and that if all this provident attention be ne- 
cessary in that moist climate, it is certain the breed will 





observed that he was convinced that negligence was the 
universal cause of disease, and that they ordinarily arise 
from too high feeding or too low. In the one case, the 
digestive powers are embarrassed, in the other they are 
not sufficiently exercised, and in both the animal suffers; 
that animals, regularly yet plentifully fed and well housed 
in winter, are generally healthy. 

In those places where milk may be considered so val- 
uable as to make it an object to substitute other food for 
the raising of calves, the following experiment of Mr. 
Crook, mentioned in letters and papers of the Bath and 
West of England Society, are-worthy of consideration. 
In 1787, he purchased three sacks of linseed, of the value 
of about nine dollars, which lasted him three years ; one 
quart of linsed was boiled in six quarts of water for ten 
minutes, to a jelly, which was given to the calves three 
times a day mixed with a little hay tea. Thus he was 
enabled to raise in 1787, seventeen calves ; in 1788, twen- 
ty-three ; and in 1789, fifteen, without any milk atall. He 
states that his calves throve much better than those of his 
neighbors, which were fed with milk. It appears from 
this statement that less than eighteen cents worth of flax 
seed, with a trifle of hay, is sufficient for one calf. Lin- 
seed oil cakes, when pulverized and boiled, make an e- 
qually good jelly. Mr. Clift, of New York, directed that 
after the calf has been fed for a fortnight with sweet milk, 
give it skim milk mixed with an equal or larger quantity 
of flaxseed broth, or jelly, and let it be given to it milk 
warm. Enough jelly may be boiled at once fof three or 
four days, but if the weather be warm it will be spoiled by 
souring. With this drink, he says, calves will thrive as 
well as if fed on sweet milk. 

The following communication obtained from the agri- 
cultural society of Massachusetts, the prize of Mr. Rudd. 
He directs to take the calves from the cows when three 
days old and feed them with gruel composed of one third 
barley and two thirds oats, each ground fine and the mix- 
ture sifted. A quart of this gruel is to be given to each 
calf, morning and evening. The gruel is made by taking 
one quart of the flour and twelve of water, and boiling 
them together for half an hour, and is to be given when 
milk warm. In about ten days after commencing the 
feeding, tie up and suspend a bundle of sweet hay in the 
middle of the pen where the calves are kept, which they 
will eat by degrees. A little of the flower put into a 
trough for them to lick is also of service. Feed them till 
two months old, increasing the quantity as they grow 
larger. Half a bushel of the above mixture is sufficient 
for one calf. 

The pasture into which calves are put, should be dry 
and sweet. White clover is thought to be the best. Red 
clover, or trefoil, is also good. Mr. L. Hommendice, re- 
commends that there should: be no water in the pas- 
ture, but sufficient of shade. The effect of this, he says, 
is that the calves learn to feed at night, when the dew is 
on, and lie by in the day time; and as grass while wet 
with dew is more nourishing, they will thrive in this way 
much better than when they have free access to water, 
which he says has a tendency to stunt them and make 
them pot bellied. But it is thought to be the better way 
to give them a little nourishing drink at certain times 
when the dews fail, or at mid day when the weather is 
very warm. 

It is not sufficient for calves to be kept well until they 
area year old, and have warm shelter in the winter. But 
it is toocommon for farmers, to turn their young grow- 
ing cattle into pastures of stunted growth, or into woods 
where there is not sufficient for them to eat, by means of 
which their growth is retarded ; and what is worse, they 
thereby often learn to become habitually unruly, from the 
constant temptation they are under of breaking into fields 
where there is plenty. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


FA second of the series of essays on the Silk Cul- 
ture, has appeared in the National Intelligencer—lIt is full 
of interest and instruction—The occupation of our col- 
umns by several long articles, precludes its insertion this 
week ; but it shall appear in our next. 














To the Editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 

Sir :—Having been brought up to the manufacture of 
silk, and at present engaged in it, I feel it a duty which I 
owe to myself and the public, to endeavor to correct afew 





mistaken ones, and more especially as coming from par- 


ties, whom the people of this country are beginning to 
look up to as great authorities upon the subject. 

In your report, a few months since, of a meeting of the 
«Philadelphia County Silk Society,” held in the Frank- 
lin Institute ;-Mr. Wilbank of Philadelphia, advises the 
people of this country to direct their attention to the rais- 
ing and reeling. of the coarser, rather. than the finer quali~ 
ties of raw si Now, Sir, if the silk business is-of any 
value to this country, it is in proportion to the employ- 
ment it will give to the people at home, and the.capital it 
will prevent being expended and. employed abroad. To 
show that the advice is not the result of experience, 1 have 
only to state the relative value of apound of coarse anda 
pound of fine silk, when manufactured and finished in-a 
marketable state, and then every one can make the com- _ 
parison, and draw their own conclusions with respect to 
the advantages to be derived by the community from the 
culture of each. ae 

A pound of coarse silk manufactured into sewing silk, 
which is the only article can be made of it to advantage, ) 
if there was no duty upon it, as is the case with broad 
goods, it would not be worth more than six dollars. I 
mean the product of a pound of raw silk when dyed and 
boiled off, which would reduce it to 12 ounces at most. 
A pound of fine silk, when manufactured into handker- 
chiefs, gentlemen’s cravats, ladies’ shawls, scarfs, and fan- 
cy handkerchiefs, gause and figured ribbons, &c. &c. &¢., 
for which coarse silk cannot be used, is in its present un- 
protected state, worth from ten to upward of thirty dollars 
for the 12 ounces, according to the labor and skill that is 
put upon it. As an article of exportation, it is much bet-~ 
ter to make fine than coarse silk, for this reason : the ex- 
tra price it will fetch in the European markets will more 
than compensate for the extra labors in reeling and cost 
in production; for a pound of fine, even silk, is much 
cheaper to the manufacturer at six dollars, than a pound 
of coarse silk is at four dollars, and would sell much ea~ 
sier in the London market for twenty-five shillings a 
pound, than the coarse would at fourteen shillings and 
six pence ; and it is much easier to make good, fine silk 
than cvarse ;—there is less difficulty in keeping a few fine 
cocoons running, than many coarse ones. Good, fine silk 
cannot be made from a coarse sort of cocoons; they do 
not make a clean thread. 

The advantages to be derived from the manufacture of 
coarse and fine silk, may be seen from this fact: that ten 
pounds of fine silk manufactured into broad goods, will 
give the people more employment, than fifty pounds of 
coarse silk made into sewings. J contend, that if this is 
to be a silk manufacturing country, the government must 
protect it in some shape or other; but according to some 
accounts that are published, any person unacquainted with 
the true state of the business, would conclude at onee 
that there needed no protection. ¢ 

For instance, I saw an article in your paper a few 
weeks ago, taken I believe from the “Genessee Farmer,” 
which stated that a gentleman who had been to Europe, 
and seen the ribon weaving there, carried on by the slow 
process of weaving one piece of ribbon in the loom at a 
time; had invented a loom in which seven ribbons could 
be wove at the same time, and by this means saving six~ 
sevenths of the labor. The inference to be drawn from 
this statement is that the disadvantages the mauufacturer 
labors under in this country from the higher price of the 
raw material, labor, &e., are more than counterbalanced 
by superior machinery. Now, Sir, this altogether a false 
position ; for nearly five aud twenty years ago, I was 
what is here called a bobbin winder, in the north of Eng- 
land, at a. farm. where there was upwards of a hundred 
looms kept at work in the manufacture of narrow ribbon, 
ferrets, bindings, &c., and I do not remember one loom in 
the whole place, that wove less than sixteen pieces at the 
same time, and some as many as thirty-six !—About eight 
years since, I was ina large ribbon factory at Battersea, near 
London, where the manufacture of broad figured ribbons 
was carried on by the Jacquard machine to each loom, — 
and the smallest number of pieces wove in a loom at the 
same time, of broad figured ribbons, was ten, and from 
that to upward of twenty. 

Mr. Pierce, in one of his letters, published in your pa- 
per, says that it is proved that silk manu ing will pay 
in this country ; for, says he, the Philadelphia Silk Com- 
pany in Stamper’s alley, are manufacturing silk een 
and making it pay. Mr. John Wilbank, of Philadelphia, 
is manufacturing silk and making it pay. Now, 





opinions that I have seen published, knowing them to be 


sir, the truth of the matter is this: the Stamper’s alley 
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have not manufactured any silk goods, except 
silk ; and with respect to the few handkerchiefs 
John Wilbank has made, I know that he can only make 


it pay while the novelty of the thing enables him to obtain 
twenty-five per cent. above market price. 

The manufacturing of silk, will be as great a benefit to 
this country as the raising of it, on account of the em- 
-ployment which it will give to the people; for of the 
‘money paid by this country fur manufactured silks, from 
“Europe, I will undertake to prove that two-thirds at least 
is for labor. But, in the present state of things, how 
is it possible for the manufacturing part of the business to 


make any progress, while manulactured silk goods are 
hagueted | into this ‘country duty free, and a duty of 12} 


cent. put on the raw silk? Nor is this all that is to 
contended against: for the British Government give a 
premium of three shillings sterliug per pound, on ALL MAN- 
‘Uracruren silk exported from England. Thus assist- 
ing the British manufacturer to compete with foreigners 
in their own markets. 
Yours, respectfully, 


JONATHAN JACKSON. 
Germantown, Feb. 8, 1840. 
MOVSBwlPss DBPARTMANIT. 


If we have not been as attentive as we might to this de- 
partment of the American Farmer, it has no tbeen from 
any want of sensibility to its importance, and of our ob- 
ligation to bestow on it the most anxious attention. 

: The pages of the old Farmer will shew that we have 
ever placed a very high estimate on the station and du- 
ties of the wife and mother, and of their great influence 
on the comfort and affairs.of every husband and father, 
and on the disposition and character of their children— 
On- that point we have ever gone as far as he who goes 
the farthest; and time and observation have served only 
to strengthen our impressions as to the dignity and the 
usefulness of the part allotted to the housewife in the 
great drama of this life. Anxious to evince our feelings 
on this subject by presenting something more than re- 
ceipts for making pies and pickles, we have lately procur- 
ed an English work, which from its title it was imagined 
must contain many items and essays which, if not, as in 

many points they are not adapted to our country, would 

“yet present many things, and inculcate many general max- 

ims, applicable to all times and cireumstances. The cir- 

culation of the work was probably confined in a great 
measure to London, and hence the suggestions of the 

\ contributors, who are, many of them, evidently writers of 
ability and refinement, are for the most part suited to per- 

_ sons residing in cities. Still, as we expected, much may 
be gleaned that may prove serviceable to all housewives. 
Under these impressions and hopes, we respectfully re- 
quest.our gentlemen patrons to call the attention of their 

*shelpmates to that portion of the numbers for some weeks 

~ to come, which is dedicated to their use. Who knows 

* but that we may ‘interest the fairer and better half of 


ereation in the circulation of the American Farmer, 


a“consummation devoutly to be wished!” for none but a 

* .\. Hovsenoxp Duties anv Operations. 
~) Jtwill be our endeavour from time to introduce under 
' this head the consideration of subjects which are of pecu- 
* liarimportance to the’ young housekeeper, a knowledge 
gr eparaenie of which are necessary for her 
in the important duties which it is, generally 
her department to superintend. There is, per- 
ne thing of more importance to the good man- 
than 1 in accounts ; and hav- 
. : the amount of her 
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j and sweep carefully and lightly the ceiling and 





We cannot too strongly impress upon all, the absolute 
necessity of exactness and regularity in household ac- 
counts. There is, perhaps (at all events in the middle 
classes of society), no one thing which more promotes 
the welfare of a family than attention to this important 
branch of economy, and certainly nothing which sooner 
tends to create a breach in the confidence which must ex- 
ist in order to secure happiness, than the feeling that it 
is neglected. To every housekeeper.we would urge, a- 
gain and again, this rule :—First ascertain what you may 
spend, and then be always prepared to show him you 
have spent it. And if you have lately taken on yourself 
the name and duties of a wife, be sure that nothing will 
more tend to gain and preserve the confidence of your 
husband, than convincing him that you act as his faithful 
steward in the distribution of the income which it is his 
duty (as it will also be his pleasure) to provide for you, 
and which he entrusts to your hands in the fullest and 
most perfect faith. 

We are not great friends to printed forms of accounts, 
though they may by some be found very useful. We 
subjoin to these brief observations, a simple plan, and a 
practical one too, for we copy from a beck kept on it for 
many years, and we know of none better. For the daily 
expenditure we recommend a common ruled account book, 
into which should be copied every morning the expenses 
of the previous day, from the slate, memorandum book, 
bills, or wherever else they may have been noted down 
at the time of payment. The expenses should be placed 
on the right hand page, the money received on the left, 
and every morning the account should be balanced, and 
the cash in hand ascertained to be correct. This may be 
called a cash-book ; it contains a general account of all 
moneys received and spent. At the end of every month 
a balance should be struck, and the amount of the cash 
remaining in hand be carried to the next left-hand page, 
to form the commencement of the following month’s ac- 
count. Then collect the sums for different purposes 
under their respective heads, and add them together. 
—Under the heads, bread, butter, &c. &c. &c., are 
collected the sums spent during the month for those ar- 
ticles, whilst all other expenses, which cannot well be 
classed, are ranked under the general head of sundries. 

Thus will be shown in one page how much has been 
spent during the month, and for what. 

At the end of six months, we again collect the different 
items under still more general heads, as in the example, 
and thus we see at once the amount of expenditure, and 
the application for half the- year. By repeating the same 
operation at the end of the next six months, and adding 
any other expense which may have been paid by the mas- 
ter of the family, such as wine, house rent, &c. &c., the 
actual year’s expenditure is clearly shown. 

We hope that the mode is thus rendered quite clear, 
and that by aid of the examples it will be easily followed. 
We can answer for its utility and excellence. A com- 
mon memorandum-book, which will cost sixpence, will 
answer the purpose for the monthly and half yearly di- 
gests ; whilst a square account book will, perhaps, be 
found the best for the cash-book. 

We shall conclude by some general rules for the 
housekeeper, chiefly adapted to the season. 

The Spring is more particularly the-time for house 
cleaning and bleaching linen, &c., though of course these 
matters require attention in every month of the year ; and 
as a servant has been known to begin scrubbmg stairs 
from the bottom upwards, a few remarks on these com- 
mon subjects may not be useless. Begin at the top of 
the house ; first take up the carpets, and if they require it, 
send them at once to be scoured, that they may be ready 
to replace by the time the rooms are cleaned. Some per- 
sons object to send carpets and other things to a scourer, 
as their substance is in some degree injured by the pro- 
cess; they may be well cleaned by washing them with 
soda and water, after having been taken up, well beaten, 
and nailed down again. 

Remove all the furniture out of the room, have the 
chimneys swept where fires have been in use, then sccur 
the grates, &c.; wrap old towels (which should be se: a- 
side for such purposes) round the bristles of the broom, 
per; then 
with a’ flannel or sponge (which is preferable) and soap 
and water wash all the poe well, and as fast as one per- 
son wets let another follow with linen rags, and wipe the 
eae perfectly dry ; let the windows be cleaned, and last- 
y, scrub the floor. The furniture should be well rubbed 
before it is replaced. It is a good plan to have the paper 


swept every three or four months. If the curtains ana 
hangings are moreen, it is better to take them down 
the summer months, and after a thorough shakin 
brushing, to pin them up in paper, linen, or silk fre 
moth. Some persons use powdered black pepper. 
Furs and woollen clothes are preserved in the 
way; and ifa house is much infested with moths the 
parcels should be put into a cold oven, or hot closet, ey. 
ery three or four weeks fora night, and then be o 
and every article well shaken, and replaced ; it jg 
important to keep them in a dry cool place. General neg, 
ness, however, is the greatest enemy to these troub] 
insects, and by frequently clearing out wardrobes 
drawers, all such intruders are disturbed. It is well tg 
expose to the air (but not to the snn) and thoro 
shake any stocks of linen or woollen clothes which are 
lying out of use. As bugs have become so_ general a 
nuisance, it is necessary to observe that much care and 
attention are required to exterminate them. This 
be done by taking the bedsteads entirely asunder, anf 
wash every part of them with a strong solution of comp. 
sive sublimate ; if they infest the walls, the paper shoul 
be removed, and the walls washed with the same 
ration before repapering them ; and in inveterate 
the floor should be painted all round the skirting boanj 
to the extent of about four inches. As the corrosive su. 
limate is a strong poison, the bottle containing it s 
be so marked, and acaution given to whover applies it, 
Perhaps the cheapest preparation is a solution of the 
sublimate in spirits of turpentine, with the addition of 
some water; the powerful smell of the turpentine wil 
tend to further the object in view. It is a bad plan:to 
nail carpets down in bed-rooms; the dust occasioned 
sweeping them on the floor injures the furniture, and pre 
vents the frequent scrubbing of the floor, which is so 
sential to health and cleanliness ; they should be of acom 
venient size for taking up, and beating very frequently, 
Every separate piece of bed furniture should be marked 
with a number, as No. 1 for one room, No. 2 foran 
and so on, that when washed there may arise no difficul. 
ty in replacing them ; the same plan should be observed 
with mattresses, beds, bolsters, pillows, blankets, and 
quilts ; and an inventory of the whole should be affixed 
in some convenient place in each room. 
To prevent blinds from blowing out under the sashes 
in windy weather, and breaking the windows, rings should 
be fixed to the blinds, and par. lines fastened to the wins 
dow-frames. 
The summer is the best season for examining and. 
pairing household linen, as the days are long, and servants 
more at leisure from the absence of fires. Sheets should 


be turned sides to the middle before they get very thinto 


avoid patching, which has a very unsightly appearances, 
July is a good month for washing counterpanes, blankels 
and heavy things in general, for they dry quickly, and 
are consequently of a better colour. In all large “wash 
es,” the linen, and especially cotton stockings, shouldbe 
put to soak over night; both soap and labour are this 
saved. You should always provide your washers with 
little wooden bowls to throw their soap into, which will 
prevent their letting it stand in the water wasting; make 
also a proper flannel “blue-bag,” and let it be a’rule that 
this and the bowls shall be delivered up after the wash, 
that they may be set aside in readiness for another ocee 
sion. 

It is a very bad plan to allow clothes to remain | 
dirty ; in large families, three weeks should be the long 
est space between the washes, for not only are the clothes 
injured, but more soap and labour are required to get them 
clean. A 

In washing flannels, prepare a lather expressly of soft 
ter, soap, and a good deal of blue; do not rinse them 
the lather, but wring them as dry as possible, shake them 
and hank them out*. Flannel should be scalded befor 
it is made up, since it wil? shrink in the first washing 
To remove the starch or “dressing” from new Irish lit» 
en, it should be put to soak in cofd water over night, and 
be scalded next morning. Silk of almost any colour 
be washed by putting it in soak fora night in cold 
water (for black silk add some blue), the next day wash 
it out, wring it as dry as you can, and wipe off the wa 
that remains with a soft cloth; then mangle or iron it 

In July, currant, raspberry, and gooseberry jelly aul 
jam are made. When black currantjelly is made for me 
dicinal purposes, moist sugar should be used ; but very 
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*The opinions of housewives differ as to this, but experience’ ht 


led us to prefer the plan we have reco 
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coarse moist sugar spoils the flavour of all fruits except- 
attr the period for preserving, &c., all bottles and 
Jars necessary for the purpose should be thoroughly 
deaned and dried, and a stock of sugar should be laid in, 
remembering always that what is most pure is best for 
preserves of all descriptions. 

_ fris always a bad plan to buy sugar by the pound, for 
the paper is weighed in with every pound. To break loaf 

seat into small pieces ready for the nippers, use an iron 
hammer and cleaver, a wooden mallet chips, and the par- 
ticles of wood become so incorporated with the sugar- 
dist that it 1s difficult to separate it. 

Apricots and greengages should not be over ripe for 

ing, they should be quite perfect; apricots require 
to be skinned but not greengages. ms 

Oranges are preserved, and orange-wine is made this 
month. A little honey added to raspberry jam makes it 
taste richer. Make also strawberry jam, cherry bran- 
dy. and cherry cordial. If the season is fine, plums 
will be ready for preserving at the end of the month; 
they are a useful preserve where there are children or a 

family. ‘The proper sort are the large, long, black 
mussel plum, of which to one gallon add three pounds of 
moist sugar, bake them till they begin to crack, and then 
tthem in jars of a size that will serve for once using 
as the admission of air spoils them), tie them close down, 
and keep them in a dry place. 

Cherries, gooseberries, damsons, and even currants, 
may be done in the same way, adding rather more sugar 
to the last. Jn securing jellies and jams use white tissue 

without brandy, instead of writing-paper dipped in 
y, for the spirit evaporates and the watery particles 
uce mouldiness. 

At this season fresh butter is usually soft and disagree- 
able to the eye, even when the flavour is good ; to prevent 
this, place the dish in which it is, to stand in cold spring 
water with a little saltpetre dissolved in it. Butter may 
be brought to table in water, but it should never stand 
long in it, for the part which comes in contact with the 
water becomes white, and has an unpleasant appearance. 
If fresh butter cannot be procured every or every other 
day, it is well where much is consumed to sprinkle five 
or sixpounds with a little salt, and press it close down 
ina bason or stone pan, which: prevents its becoming 
rancid, and it is just as good for pastry, melting, and toast, 
and also for bread and butter, if washed through two or 
three waters. This is also a good time for buying last 

"s cheese; it is now in good condition; new cheese is 
wasteful, and has not attained its full flavour. 

During the summer months meat requires constant at- 
tention. Every day it should be examined to remove fly- 
blows, if any; it should be carefully wiped dry under 
7 and in all the little crevices, and skinny bits and ker- 

should be cut off, for they are the first to taint ; under 
the flap of a leg of mutton isa skin which in hot.weather 
soon assumes a yellow tinge; remove it, and with care a 
leg of mutton may be kept several days in the hottest 
weather ; also ina rump of beef, there is a long vein vis- 
ible, at the root of which, and buried deep, is a kernel, 
which if not taken out will in hot weather taint the whole 
joint; country butchers often omit to remove it. When 
meat is purchased for salting do not allow the butcher to 


-send it any distance in the heat of the day ; you can never 


be certain of its taking the salt if it has been heated ; if, 
however, there is no alternative, throw it into a tub of cold 
water for a few hours, then. wipe it dry, and examine it 
well before salting. It should be sprinkled with salt to 
extract the blood the first day, on the next day be wiped 
with a clean cloth, and in warm weather the first brine 
must be thrown away, but in cold it may be boiled and all 
impurity be skimmed off; and then the meat may be reg- 
ularly salted the second day. Canvas lids should be 
placed over salting tubs, to admit air and exclude flies, 
which are more destructive to salting meat than to fresh. 

Care must be taken to secure bacon and hams from 
the fly, which is very destructive to them ; the best meth- 
od of preserving hams is by putting them into coarse cal- 
ico or canvas bags ; paper is apt to break in damp weath- 
er. ; 
Herbs for kitchen use, and chamomile blossoms, should 
be cut and. dried, but not in the sun. 

This is also the best time for laying in a store of soap; 


if it is cut in good sized pieces and laid on shelves it will 
harden. 





Be always at leisure to do good. 
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LATEST NEWS. 
EIGHT DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

New York, Thursday, 4 P. M.—A transient ship from 
Liverpool, the Tarolinta, has just sent up her papers, which 
are tothe 4th January. Money matters are looking better, 
the Liverpool Banks have given notice that, they will dis- 
count at 5 per cent. but the Bank of England as yet continu- 
ed -to charge the same rate as before, or 1 per cent. more. 
Stocks and Exchequer Bills had both advaaced, and the 
Liverpool Cotton market had improved 4d per Ib. This ap- 
pears to have been in consequence of discovering or taking 
stock at the close of the year, that the quantity on hand was 
comparatively small. ‘he wheat and flour markets are 
rather lower and the duty has advanced on flour to 12s 5d 
per bbl. on wheat to 20 3d prqr. American flour on bond 
had been sold at previous quotations 31 to 31 6. 

There is no political news of much interest, Marshal Val- 
lee, it was reported, had defeated the Arabs in the vicinity of 
Algiers, who had lost 5,000 men. Letters from Constanti- 
nople state the following singular fact: that the French Ad- 
miral Lalande was not only privy to, but had instigated the 
Capitan Pacha to betray the Turkish fleet to Mehemet Ali. 

Abstract of the Circular of Brown, Shipley § Co.—The 
sales of Cotton .at Liverpool, Dec. 28th, were 4000 bales ; 
30th, 3500 bales; Sist, 2500 bales ; Jan. Ist, 2500 bales; 2d, 
4000 bales, with a fair steady demand at full prices. 

Quotations of Cotton—Uplands 53-4a74d ; Orleans , 6a8 ; 
Alabama, 53-4a63-4. The spinners are all at full work ex- 
cept those who have failed. 


210,500 bales less than in 1838 though as the Spinners are 
acknowledged to have on hand 70,000 bales less than a year 
ago, the actual difference is much less. 

Fair new crop Cotton, Uplands, 65-8; Orleans 63 4, To- 
bacco, Va. leaf, 5al0d ; Ky. do. 4a8d. do. stemmed, 10a1 14. 
Turpentine, 10s. 6dal 2s. 6c ; Quercitron 13s.al5s. ; 

American Flour in fair demand at 30a3ls. There is no 
prospect. that the duty will be less, but probably it will be 
more. Wheat in bond, 70.Jbs. 7s. 9d.a8s.gd. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Dec. 31.—All kinds of free Flour 
were in limited request at former prices. Of American in 
bond, however, some farther sales were made for holding over 
at 3ls per bbl; but 3!s 6d to 32s being now asked, serves to 
check the demand—the buyers refusing to comply with the 
advance required. 

Liverpool, Jan. 34—Cotton—Since the returns of stock, 
&e. on the 3ist ult. were made, the market has assumed a 
more steady and healthy appearance, and fur American des- 
criptions prices are about 4d Ib. higher; but for Brazils there 
is not any improvement, but rather a disposition to sell at our 
current rates; and for Egyptian 4d per Ib has been conceded. 
In Surat, there is not any change. Speculators have taken 
2000 bales of American, and exporters 800 American and 
800 Surat. The sales to day are to 5000 bags of all kinds, 
chiefly American. The import. this week is 3618 bags, and 
the sales are 13900 bags, viz.—Same period last year—220 
Sea Island at 18a58d; 30 stained do 7al6d; 3990 Upland 7 
3-829; 9990 New Orleans 7a9 1-2; 2110 Alabama, &c. 7 1-2 
a8t; 400 Pernambuco 94al0 1-2; 450 Bahia & Macaio 8a93; 
240 Maranham 9a93; 20 Demarara 94a10; 30 Barbadoes 8a9; 
20 Laguira 8a9; 1520 W India 54a5 3-3; 90 Smyrna 64a63-4; 
130 Egyptians 134a16#; 40 Peru 94a10; 1610 Surat 5a63. 

20 Stained Islands, 114; 5190 Upland, 64a72; 3780 New 
Orleans, 54a84 ; 2450 Alabama at 64a74; 400 Pernambuco, 
97-8al0 ; 290 Bahia and Maseid 8 3-8a94 ; 100 Maranham, 
93-8294; 90 Laguira, 84a9; 170 Egyptian, 10 1-2a12.1-2; 
50 Peru, 84a9, 1670 Madras and Surat 44a6. 





PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET, 
General Remark.—The harbor and river are entirely clear 
of ice, and so are also the Chesapeake and its tributaries. 
Our report of the present week shows that the trade of the 
city has began to move. In some items the transactions have 
been large. 

' Cattle.—The number of Beef cattle offered during the 
week has been limited, and prices. continue about the same 
as last week. On Monday 200 head were in market, and 
all of them were sold at $7 to $8,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Cotton.—A sale of a small lot of Florida at 10c. The fair 
quotation for good Uplands is about I1¢.—no sales of mo- 
ment have come to our knowledge. There is a fair stock in 
market. 

Flour.—The transactions for some time past have been on 
an enlarged scale. Purchases in large parcels have been 
made for shipment to England, and also to Brazil, the West 
Indies and coastwise.—At this time there are vessels in port, 
for Liverpool, loading with flour exclusively, whose aggre- 
gate cargoes will amount to 25,000 Ibs. The rates of freight 
are high, those for the last vessel taken being at six shillings 
per bbl. The activity of the demand for export has prevented 
any material accumulation of stocks, notwithstanding that the 
weekly receipts continue full. 

Howard street Flour.—There has been a large business 
done during the week in Howard street Hour, and at about 
the same price as at the close of the last week. . The sales 





from stores were uniformly made at about $5,56, up to yes- 
terday, when some holders submitted to a reduction af 64c 


‘The consumption of Cotton for 1839 is 1,048,003 bales, or} . 





= 
per barrel, and 1000 barrels were sold at $5,50. Other hold- 
ers declined operating at that price. We find the market 
rather unsettled this morning, but quote the asking rate from, 
* oe. at $5,56, without re ie abat that we are advised 
of. The receipt price is $5, to $5,44. 

City Mills Plour.—We note a sale of 1600 bbls. extra 
yesterday at $5,874. Sales of standard at $5,624. 

Wheat.—A sale of prime red Virginia was made yesterday 
at $1,14. Some sales of good red bave been made at $1,10. 
We quote inferior to strictly prime reds at $1 to $1,12a 1,14. 
The supplies at market are a mere trifle as to quantity. 

Cloverseed.—The article is becoming scarce, and ths mar- 
ket more firm. ° We now note sales from stores at $9,50 a 
$10, as in quality. . x 

Corn.—At the beginning of the week, sales of prime white, 
afloat, were made at 51 cents, and other parcels of white at 
49a50 cents. A sale of yellow was also made at 55 cents, . 
Within a day or two fair supplies, mainly of white, have been 
received by water; to-day there are various parcels of white 
in market, but no purchasers, Holders ask 50 cents for white, 
and some are putting their parcels into store rather than sub- 
mit to a decline. Sales of prime yellow yesterday at 53 cts. 
and one parcel of extra prime at 55 cents. To day sales of 
yellow have been made at 52 a 53 cents. 

scp After we left the market to-day, there was a sale of 
prime white Corn at 45 cents, which was the highest offer 
made by any purclsaser. 

Rye.—A parcel of prime Frederick county was sold to-day 
at 63 cents. Oals.—Good parcels are held at 30 cents. 
Oils.--We quote Linseed Oil at 80 cts. from stores. 

Palm Oil.—A sale this week at 9 cents per Ib. 
Plaster—A cargo of 100 tons was sold this week at $4,374, 
which is a small advance on previous sales. 

Tobacco.—The market continues without any animation, 
the stock of Maryland on hand being very small, and ship- 
pers indisposed to purchase &t present.. A few hhds. Ohio 
were taken at $6,50a8,75. The recent mild weather will no 
doubt speedily enable supplies to reach the market. The in- 
spections of the week comprise 21 hhds. Maryland; 23 hhds. 
Ohio; and 21 hhds. Virginia—total 65 hhds.—.American. 

DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

At | rae » (Va.)on Saturday, 1000 bushels of wheat 
sold at714c per bushel, on a credit of 4 mos. and was bought 
for Shaple’s mills, below Lynchburg. The Virginian says, 
— in Lychburg the millers are only paying 65c, cash for 
wheat. 

At Georgetown, yesterday, Flour sold from stores at 5,624. 

At Winchester, (Va.) yesterday, flour was $43: Wheat, 
80a90c; rye, 45c¢ ; corn, 35e; oats, 53c ; bacon, 9c. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette of 19th inst. says: ‘A large 
quantity of flour was purchased on Manday for shipment at 
$2,624 per barrel; the retail price is $3. heat still sells at 
50 cents per bushel. Corn, 25.cents per bushel. Claverseed, 
$5,50 to $6. This time last year, the latter article sold at $10 
to $12 per bushel.” —_- 

At Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Early in the week sales of 
Flour were made at $5,56, but since at $5,50, which now 

revails, Wheat may be quoted at $1,10a1,12; rye 60; yel- 
ow corn 55 and white 52c. 88 hhds. N. O. Sugar at 6%; 
40 do. at 6; 10 do. at5; 200 at 54a62, and 500 at 53a67-8c. 
Clover seed sellsat 7a84 as in quality. Prime is in demand 
at 84a8# for Southern markets. Beef Cattle sell at $6a7,50. 

At Cincinnati, in the week ending on the 10th inst. busi- 
ness was active. Beef Cattle sold at $5 per ewt. Several 
thousand bbls. of Flour were shipped to N. Orleans, and 
some 6 to 7000 bbis. received by the Canal—prices declined — 
to $34 per bbl. with still downward tendency. N. Orleans 
Molasses 30a39c; Sugar 54a6c; Wheat 62+a65c ; Oats 25a 
3le; Corn 25a30, and plenty; Barley 75a87c; Rye 50a52; 
Whiskey 20a2Ic and supplies arriving. The transanctions 
in. Pork were growing more and more limited every week, 
and there were few arrivals in course of the week ;—clear $14; 
mess 13; prime 10; chine9; bulk meat 5#e per Ib; new 
hans 8a9c; old hams 8c; shoulders 4c; sides 5a6; no new 
bacon in market yet. The business in money matters rather 
reviving. : 

At uisville, (Ky) in the week. ending on the 15th inst. 
business was quite active; Boston sold at 6a7, hoground and 
but little demand forshipment; small sales of Flour at $43 

inseng 34c ; Corn 43; Oats 374c ; Lard 7a74c; no sales of 
ork; Whiskey 23u25e; Tobacco $2a54, and 64 for extra. 
The money market continued tight. 

At New Orleans, on the 10th, sales of about 2000 bales of 
Cotton were made at former quotations, though the tendency 
of the market was still downwards. ‘The arrivals of Cotion 
continued to be very heavy. The stock of Flour was small, 
and 1000 bbls sold at $5. 

At Mobile, on the 11th, the Cotton market was quiet, but 
business generally was much improving. The Chronicle sa 
—Cotton is pouring in upon us—nearly 25,000 bales havi 
arrived since Saturday morning. Buyers of Cotton demand- 
ed considerable concessions from asking rates, and take hold 
only of such lots as will meet their views, the principal trans- 
actions making being predicates upon freight engagements, 

At Augusta, (Geo) last week, Cotton declined about 4c on 
prime qualities, and more on ordinary and middling qualities. 
The extremes on Saturday last at Bae, and buyers were per- 
mitted to make their selections at the latter price. 
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A REMARKABLE FINE JACK, 
Four years old this spring, 14 hands and ‘1 inch high, sired by 
Black Hawk, the | Jack in the U. S., will be sold low. Ap- 
ply to SAMUEL. SANDS, (if by letter, post paid,) at the office of 
the American Farmer. Feb. 26—3t* 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
The subscriber has for sale in lots, about 40,000 Morus Multi- 
Gaulis trees, which he willsell at a reasonable price. 
. The trees will be warranted genuine, and packed so as to bear 


—— to any part of the country in safety. 
timore, Feb. 26, EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 


ne JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 
r to the public generally, a large stock of ploughs, embracing 
the most a ed kinds—Self- ners, Wiley, Beach, New- 
‘ork, Hillside, &¢; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, —— 
. and Seed Deanper, Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
genera] assortment of useful articles. Castings for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions furnished to order by the pound or 
ton. Repairs done with neatness and despatch. Those wishing 
to would do well to call and examine for themselves. 
; on all articles made on the most pleasing terms. 
Grant and Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. 


SPRING WHEAT, &c. 

The subscriber offers for sale a superior lot of SPRING WHEAT 
Of last year’s growth, warranted genuine—Also ROHAN POTA- 
TOES and TREE CORN, with a genera! collection of GARDEN 
and FLOWER SEEDS, on reasonable terms to suit purchasers— 
20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, with a choice eelec- 
tion of FRUIT TREES, Ornamental and herbaceous plants, with 
an extensive collection of GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, such as 
CAMELIAS, ROSES, GERANIUMS, &c. carefully packed to any 
pt of the country. Also a splendid collection of DOUBLE DAH- 

IAS. JOHN FEAST, 

: corner of Lexington and Pine-streets, Baltimore. 
€#Orders left with Samuel Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will bo attended to. Feb. 26—8t. 


FARM AND VERY SUPERIOR STOCK FOR SALE. 
The subscriber will offer at public sale, on TUESDAY, the 10th 
day of March next, if fair; if not, the next fair day, at 11 o'clock, 
at his place of residence adjacent to Beltsville, and bounded by the 
Washington Turnpike and Rail Road, containing 105 acres, inclu- 
ong $4 acres heavily wooded with chesnut and oak: the cleared 
is in a high state of cultivation, the improvement of which is 
now permanent, and has been his pride and pleasure. The soil is 
par grads the growth of all kinds of crop—lime and plaster act 
» having used both with t success upon it—it is divided into 
lots, chiefly with plank, cedar and locust fence—There is two young 
containing 6. or 700 trees of the best selected fruit, of 
and apple, planted by himsef,and now bearing. The garden 
equal to any in the state for soil and situation—also well stored 
with fruit. — building improvements are, let. a comfortable 
frame dwelling, a comfortable house for servants, a smoke house, 
and ice-house filled, and a pump of fine water in- the yard—aleo a 
and convenient barn, with every fixture and convenience 
about it, a permanent horse-power, stabling for 20 head of cattle 
and horses, feed room, corn room, room for gear and farm tools, do. 
for vegetables, do. for grain and hay, and a well enclosed yard, 
and rear, witha pump of fine water. This place is well fix- 
ed for dairy purposes, and for marketing, as all the batter, &c. will 
find ready sale at Beltsville; and for health and convenience of tra- 
_ Vel and rtation, it cannot be surpassed. Terms made known 
on the day o j and should the purchaser desire more land, he 
can be accommodated. At the same time and place, I will sell all 
my stock of cattle, sheep and hogs—Among the cattle are 16 supe- 
rior milch cows, mostly Durham and Teeswater, and in calf by a 
very fine Short-horn Durham bull, a very fine full-blooded young 
Devon Bull, Henry A. Wise, and full Devon heifers, full Berkshire 
and Berkshire improved hogs, 4 fine sowsin pig by one of the finest 
Berkshire boars in this country, several pairs ol pigs, a South Down 
ram, and some ewes. Persons wishing select an improved stock, 
have now achance of procuring them. Terms for stock, 20 per 
Cent. cash—the residue in 6 months note approved with interest. 
TRUEMAN BELT, Beltsville, Washington R. R. 
P. 8. Will be added to the above, some horses and farm imple- 
ments. T. B. 
eee Gazette will please copy the above until day of sale. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Light street near Pratt street wharf. 

-2 oo full blood Berkshire Pigs, 8 months ojd, and weigh about 
200 Ibs. each, farmers who wish superior breeders, will do well by 
making early application, price $35 per pair. 

Also, 1 pair 4 Werkshire and j Byfield Pigs, these are about same 
weight age as the above—Price $25 per pair. 

As usual, FARMING IMPEMENTS, GARDEN AND FIELD 
SEEDS, of every description. Feb. 8, 1840. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

. Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to cut fifiecn acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
Cleaner, and leaves it in better order for binding, than is usually 
done by the cradle. It is supposed to be equally adapted to the cut- 

rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. Ma- 

chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
a nar ey a 1 st tee ay 
_ ater, a great demand is anticipated. expence of manufac- 
; i) » and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
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 & sal it is my design to limit the manuacture 
ively ascertained tobe wanted. Farmers ar- 
accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 

20 Gm* OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 
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LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 


The subscriber would inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
oo of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having jast come to 
hand. 

He has also on hand bis usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from $25 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or approved ae in Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an Iron Foundary be | extensive Shopsand Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. 

Arso—Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. S. E. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Buel. Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. 

We have also direct from the grower near London, first rate 
Mangel Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticulturist who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops; and proved so very 
satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng- 
lish Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Carrot, Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 years supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 

Corner Calvert and Water street. 

P. S. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 
The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would ba 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baca, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
self sharpening ploi.:h, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
iron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his meh machines at this establish- 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840, ly 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN'TS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, rata-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden is. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. -The price of this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $200. It occu- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two-third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other pointsare a new en mre for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 











what is above stated, can be produced from 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 


The attention of the public is again called to the Ditchi 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more om 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the 
power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the 
as there is less friction, of course more power. The 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place ; by | 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to’ the 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bey} 
wheel — in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; og 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, 80 as to give differ. 
ent speeds required. e can have | revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this mas 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one he 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan, 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant. 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Libert 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machine 
be made to order, and will cost $150. : 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $9. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machi 
Tenning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Tarning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean. 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib. 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 


gentlemen that haye 


a 


Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles-street, Balti- . 


more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &c. 


100,000 Morus Multicaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for eale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 

, ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, co far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, when so ore 
dered, wi!) tw securely packed for distant Jory 

ILLIAM i 

t 








Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry. 

$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. 

2 young Bulls, Improved Shart Horn Durhams, a pedi wil 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States 

2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Dur 
h 





ames. 
Several Heifers of the above crosses. P 
The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining at my 
farm at my risk until 20th April next. Terms and prices li 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti: 
more. jan. 22, 8t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, near Baltimore, Md. 
The subscriber has for sale, a few pair of Chinese White Tur- 
keys, which are like other Turkeys in every particular except the 
color, which is as white as snow ; a beautiful object on a green lawn. 
and would be sent in coops and furnished with feed at $10 per pair, 
Also, Fruit and other Ornamental trees ; Roses and other sbrub- 





_ | beries and shrub fruits, a most choice and extensive collection, As 


paragus Plants, and most articles commonly kept in Nurseries com: 
posed of a general stock. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, and other Mulberry Trees, and cate 
tings, raised from buds, warranted of best quality and pre 
would be sold on accommodating terms and at customary reduced 
prices. Any of the above would be packed in best Nursery style, 
and farwarded to order to any part of the union. 
jan. 29. 4t ROBT. SINCLAIR, Sen. 
EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
The subscriber is now manufacturing C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
point or self sharpening PLOUGHS; each share (of cast iron) has 
two points; and, by reversing act upon the principle of self chap 
ening, and therefore economy in using. These ploughs are made 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable terms,a8 
can be had in this city; together with my extensive assortment io 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural ig ee ° 
In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain RADLES 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHES 0 
Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe Sna 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powers, & 
I have also patterns for, 
Railings for private dwellings-and 
those wanting such articles, to call and see my. work. 








: . * N. 
All ordera will meet prompt_attention. J. 8. EASTMAN, 
May 15. $6 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover sts 


and have made some splendid Cast Iroa — 
Lamp Posts, wad would invite © 
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